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AN  OBJECT  LESSON  IN  CHINESE  LIFE 


FOREWORD 

HE  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  make  it  easy  for 
teachers  and  parents  to  interest  the  young 
people  in  their  Sunday-schools  and  in  their 
homes  in  the  great  cause  of  Foreign  Missions. 
By  means  of  the  set  of  accompanying  dolls  an 
appeal  is  made  to  the  eye,  and  by  means  of  the  little 
stories  which  follow  an  appeal  is  made  through  the  ear 
to  the  imagination  and  to  the  heart. 

The  dolls  themselves  are  as  true  to  life  in  China  as 
art  and  the  limited  price  charged  can  make  them.  Every 
figure  can  be  made  to  play  many  parts.  Sanctified  in- 
genuity on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or  parent  will,  of  course, 
supplement  the  suggestions  and  information  here  given. 
In  fact  the  uses  to  which  these  dolls  may  be  put  in  con- 
veying an  idea  of  present-day  conditions  and  needs  in 
China  will  be  limited  only  by  lack  of  knowledge  or 
imagination  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  using  them. 

The  bare  process  of  simply  reading  the  following  notes 
to  children  will  be  of  little  use.  The  figures  must  be  made 
to  live,  each  one  of  them  focusing  in  the  child’s  mind 
some  one  fact  of  Chinese  life,  it  may  be  some  social  cus- 
tom, such  as  visiting,  tea-drinking,  or  festivals;  or  some 
aspect  of  country  life,  the  cultivation  of  rice  or  cotton,  or 
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the  rearing  of  silkworms ; or  some  of  China’s  sorrows, 
foot-binding,  opium  smoking,  child  slavery,  grinding 
poverty ; and,  above  all,  of  China’s  idolatry  and  her  utter 
hopelessness  without  Christ. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  possibilities  and  actual  results 
of  mission  work  may  form  a striking  contrast — the  little 
hospital  with  its  band  of  Christian  nurses,  the  high 
school  full  of  boys  of  all  ranks,  the  boarding-school 
with  its  large-footed,  happy,  playful  girls,  the  day- 
schools,  the  preaching  in  the  chapel  with  open  doors  to 
all  comers  from  the  whole  countryside,  the  selling  of 
Gospels  and  of  tracts,  the  talks  in  the  guest-rooms,  the 
visits  to  the  homes  of  wealthy  patients  and  officials,  the 
blind  school  with  its  music,  its  basketwork  and  its 
Christian  boys  who  have  been  taught  to  “ see  ” Jesus — 
all  these  pictures  may  be  conjured  up  by  means  of  these 
dolls. 

The  figures  may  equally  well  represent  or  suggest : 

(1)  The  Mandarin. 

(a)  A Father  of  his  people  who  worships  the  city 
god  for  them  on  ist  and  15th  day  of  each 
month,  and  who  orders  feasts  or  fastings  in 
time  of  rejoicing  or  of  distress. 

{b)  A Judge — -willing  to  receive  bribes,  the  very 
fact  of  his  salary  being  nominal  compelling 
him  to  do  so:  hence  the  perversion  of  justice. 
(c)  A Reformer — who  may  or  may  not  initiate  re- 
forms ordered  by  the  Government,  and  who 
may  prohibit  the  selling  of  sites  for  hospitals, 
schools,  and  places  of  worship. 

(2)  The  Mandarin’s  Wife. 

(a)  Life  of  late  hours,  gambling,  theater,  luxury, 
superstition. 
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(b)  The  consequences. 

(c)  Anti-foot-binding  society. 

(d)  Patient  in  a women’s  hospital. 

(e)  Visitor  of  lady  missionaries. 

(/)  Foot-binding. 

(3)  Scholar  (Teacher). 

(a)  An  old-time  proud  Confucian  scholar. 

(b)  An  authority  in  disputes,  religious  rites,  mar- 

riages, betrothals,  etiquette — the  fountain  of 
all  knowledge. 

(c)  A fortune-teller,  deciding  lucky  days  and  lucky 

places  for  burial,  etc. 

(d)  The  headman  of  his  clan  and  controller  of  pub- 

lic money. 

(4)  Opium  Sot. 

(a)  A country  coolie  or  a small  farmer,  such  as 

swarm  in  China. 

(b)  An  opium  sot  who  lives  in  or  who  hangs  about 

the  opium-den. 

(c)  Anti-opium  societies — why? 

(5)  Blind  Boy. 

(a)  A type  of  thousands  similarly  afflicted. 

(b)  A scholar  in  a blind  school. 

(c)  An  organist,  a Scripture  reader,  a hospital  evan- 

gelist. 

(6)  Schoolgirl. 

(a)  A daughter-in-law. 

(b)  A slave. 

(c)  Child  betrothal. 

(d)  A Christian  nurse  or  day-school  teacher  in 

embryo. 
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(7)  The  Bound  Foot. 

(a)  Origin  of  the  custom. 

(b)  Process  of  the  custom. 

(8)  Preacher. 

(a)  A former  vegetarian — fasting,  praying,  etc., 

for  merit. 

(b)  A Christian  with  resultant  persecution. 

(c)  A theological  student. 

(d)  A normal  student. 

(e)  An  evangelist. 

In  addition  to  the  dolls  supplied  in  the  set  there  may 
be  other  dolls  to  represent : 

(9)  The  Missionary.  A doll  dressed  as  an  ordinary 
American  gentleman,  suggesting: 

(a)  A doctor. 

(b)  A schoolmaster. 

(c)  A preacher  who  is  (i)  colporteur.  (2)  pastor. 

(3)  superintendent  of  boys’  school. 

(d)  College  professor. 

(e)  Dentist. 

(f)  Architect. 

(g)  Printer. 

(h)  Builder. 

(i)  Accountant. 

(10)  The  Lady  Missionary.  A doll  dressed  as  an 
American  lady,  suggesting: 

(a)  Doctor. 

(b)  Nurse. 

(c)  Boarding-school  teacher. 

(d)  Superintendent  of  day-schools  and  women’s 

classes. 

(c)  Visitor  to  homes  of  the  people. 
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BOOKS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  REFERENCE 


It  is  strongly  recommended  that  any  one  using  these 
dolls  as  an  object  lesson  should  read  books  bearing  on  the 
subjects  they  are  meant  to  illustrate.  The  following  will 
be  found  specially  useful : 

“The  Uplift  of  China.”  By  Dr.  A.  H.  Smith.  Cloth, 
50  cents ; paper,  35  cents ; postage,  8 cents  extra. 


CHINA— REFERENCE  LIBRARY 

10  VOLUMES  FOR  $5.00,  CARRIAGE  EXTRA. 

(Publisher’s  Price,  $12.50  ) 

“ Chinese  Characteristics.”  By  Arthur  H.  Smith, 
D.D.  Illustrated,  8vo,  Cloth,  $2.00.  “ Not  only  one  of 

the  ablest  analyses  and  portrayals  of  the  Chinese  char- 
acter, but,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  truthful  and 
judicial.” — The  Nation.  “ Highly  entertaining,  showing 
uncommon  shrewdness,  with  keen  analysis  of  character.” 
— Nezv  York  Times.  Under  existing  conditions  in  China 
it  becomes  indispensable. 

“ New  Forces  in  Old  China.”  By  Arthur  J.  Brown, 
D.D.  Illustrated,  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.50  net.  An  analysis 
cf  the  commercial,  economic,  political  and  religious  forces 
that  are  working  to  produce  the  new  China.  The  Boston 
Transcript  calls  it  “eminently  practical,”  and  The  Out- 
look says  that  “ the  information  conveyed  is  as  precise 
and  exact  as  possible,  but  conveyed  in  so  entertaining  a 
way  that  even  the  casual  observer  will  be  attracted,  ap- 
pealing at  once  to  the  student  and  the  man  in  the  street.” 

“China’s  Only  Hope.”  By  Viceroy  Chang  Chih 
Tung.  Illustrated,  Cloth,  75c.  When  written  this  was 
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an  appeal.  It  has  become  recognized  as  a prophecy.  It 
laid  the  foundation  for  present  reform. 

“Village  Life  in  China.”  By  Arthur  H.  Smith.  Illus- 
trated, 8vo,  Cloth,  $2.00.  As  a Study  in  Sociology 
this  book,  as  the  S.  S.  Times  says,  is  “ a unique  con- 
tribution to  literature.”  As  a study  in  Chinese  life,  it  is 
“ an  incomparable  magazine  of  information.” — New 
York  Sim.  As  a book  on  missions,  it  gives  the  “ fruits 
of  twenty-hve  years  of  ripe  experience.” — Outlook. 

“ Dawn  on  the  Hills  of  T’ang ; or.  Missions  in  China.” 
By  Harlan  P.  Beach,  M.A.  (New  and  enlarged  edition 
of  1905.)  Bibliography,  analytical  index,  missionary 
map,  statistics,  illustrations.  50  cents.  In  this  volume 
the  main  points  are  given  in  as  brief  form  as  possible. 
In  the  eight  chapters  the  most  interesting  factors  relat- 
ing to  the  Empire  are  discussed  from  the  missionary 
standpoint.  The  author  vividly  describes  the  land, 
people  and  religions  of  China,  and  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  missionary  operations  in  this  Empire,  with 
special  reference  to  changes  following  the  Boxer  uprising 
of  1900. 

“A  Typical  Mission  in  China.”  By  W.  E.  Soothill. 
Illustrated,  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.50  net.  Mission  problems 
and  methods  discussed  by  one  who  has  had  wide  experi- 
ence, and  who  has  a keen  sense  of  the  needs  of  China.  He 
writes  with  an  insight  and  humor  that  maintains  constant 
interest.  It  is  a perfect  mine  of  information  regarding 
the  Chinese,  their  customs  and  habits. 

“ Mission  Problems  and  Mission  Methods  in  South 
China.”  By  J.  Campbell  Gibson.  Illustrated,  i2mo, 
Cloth,  $1.50  net.  An  exceedingly  well-written  volume 
treating  missionary  problems,  their  failures,  successes  and 
achievements,  in  a scientific  and  statesmanlike  manner. 

“The  Real  Chinese  Question.”  By  Chester  Holcombe. 
Illustrated.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.50.  Written  by  one  who  was 
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for  years  closely  connected  with  Chinese  life  as  a 
diplomat.  The  author  handles  the  Chinese  questions  with 
a master  hand. 

“ Princely  Men  in  the  Heavenly  Kingdom.  ’ By  Har- 
lan P.  Beach.  Illustrated,  i2mo,  Cloth,  50  cents  net. 
Interesting  and  instructive  biographical  sketches  of 
Robert  Morrison,  John  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  James  Gil- 
mour,  John  Livingstone  Nevius,  George  Leslie  Mackay 
and  Princely  Martyrs  of  China’s  Spiritual  Renaissance. 

“The  Women  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.”  By  R.  L. 
McNabb.  Illustrated,  i2mo.  Cloth,  75  cents  net.  A brief 
btatement  of  the  needs  and  present  opportunities  for  mis- 
sion work  among  the  women  of  China. 
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GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


The  dolls  should  be  kept  out  of  sight  and  produced  as 
the  story  of  each  is  told.  The  effect  is  considerably  en- 
hanced if  a wall  with  a Chinese  gateway  is  painted  on 
card-board,  the  gate  being  cut  out  and  hinged  with 
gummed  strips,  such  as  are  used  for  binding  music.  This 
can  then  be  set  upon  a table,  side  wings  keeping  it  in  posi- 
tion, and  each  character  can  then  enter  in  turn  through 
the  hinged  door. 

The  Rag  Dolls  and  the  Bound  Foot  make  the  people 
in  the  stories  real  to  the  children.  The  colors  are 
warranted  fast  and  are  washable ; they  have  been  scien- 
tifically tested.  A child  may  suck  them  without  injury. 
The  set,  consisting  of  seven  dolls  and  the  model  of  a 
bound  foot,  and  stories,  are  sold  for  75  cents. 
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AN  ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


For  years  we  have  watched  children  lavish  affection  on 
rag  dolls,  and  have  wished  that  we  could  relate  that  love 
to  mankind.  We  have  thought  that  children  could  be 
taught  more  easily  than  grown-ups  to  love  and  pray  for 
all  mankind  everywhere.  We  have  seen  boys  throw 
stones  at  the  “ Sheeney,”  throw  snowballs  at  the  “ Jap,” 
call  “Dago”  and  “Chink”  after  the  Italian  and  China- 
man, and  have  felt  sorry  for  the  boys,  their  parents  and 
the  foreigner. 

We  have  always  thought  that  the  rag  doll  could  be 
used  so  as  to  create  a sympathetic  feeling  and  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  less  favored  peoples.  In  the  summer 
of  1908  we  found  that  Mr.  Stanley  Sowton,  of  the 
British  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  was  also 
desirous  of  publishing  a set  of  rag  dolls.  His  coopera- 
tion and  the  liberality  of  Mr.  W.  N.  Mitchell,  of  Victoria, 
has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  give  our  coworkers  the 
opportunity  of  using  these  dolls  and  the  accompanying 
story.  We,  of  course,  realize  that  the  little  ones,  and 
even  grown-ups,  will  be  influenced  almost  entirely  by 
the  way  these  models  of  a Chinese  family  are  presented, 
and  the  spirit  and  sympathy  shown  by  the  one  who 
presents  them. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  as  the  privilege  of  sending 
these  out  is  an  answer  to  prayer,  we  send  them  forth 
trusting  that  all  who  use  them  will  pray  that  God  may 
make  their  use  a blessing,  not  only  to  the  Chinese,  but  to 
those  who  use  them. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Now  suppose  we  had  a conjurer  here — a very  clever 
man  who  could  wave  his  wand  and  bring  us  almost  any- 
thing or  anybody  we  wanted — and  suppose  we  said  to 
him,  “Mr.  Conjurer,  we  want  you  to  let  us  see  half-a- 
dozen  Chinese  people,  and  we  want  to  find  out  exactly 
what  sort  of  folk  they  are,  what  kind  of  clothes  they 
wear,  and  we  specially  want  to  ask  them  what  is  being 
done  in  their  country  with  the  five  cent  pieces,  quarters 
and  dollars  we  send  to  the  Missionary  Society.” 

What  would  the  conjurer  say,  I wonder,  if  we  were  to 
ask  him  to  do  such  a difficult  trick  as  that? 

And  suppose  we  were  clever  enough  to  wave  that  magic 
wand  of  his,  and  to  bring  half-a-dozen  Chinese  here  in 
this  room.  I believe  you  would  be  disappointed,  because 
it  is  nearly  certain  that  they  wouldn’t  be  able  to  speak 
English,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  none  of  you  would 
be  able  to  speak  Chinese. 

Well,  I’ve  brought  to  you  half-a-dozen  or  so  Chinese 
visitors — not  real  live  people,  you  know,  but  quiet,  well- 
behaved  ladies  and  gentlemen ; and  I want  them  to  have 
the  very  best  opinion  of  the  way  American  boys  and 
girls  can  look  and  listen. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  will  have  the  Mandarin. 
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You  always  know  when  a Mandarin  is  coming-  in 
China.  Such  beating  of  gongs,  such  shouting  by  lus  ser- 
vants, such  a commotion  from  one  end  of  the  narrow 
street  to  the  other!  Presently  he  gets  out  of  his  chair, 
and  if  we  are  near  enough  we  see  a stout  old  gentleman 
who  looks  something  like  this.  {Produce  doll.) 

You  see  his  gorgeous  purple  gown  with  the  beautiful 
embroidered  bird  on  the  front  and  on  the  back,  and  his 
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colored  beads,  and  his  queer-shaped  hat,  and  especially 
his  blue  button.  This  is  his  official  dress,  so  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  is  on  some  official  errand. 

We  want  to  ask  a dozen  questions,  but  it’s  no  use  talk- 


ing to  the  Chinese  people  crowding  round,  they  wouldn’t 
understand  a word  we  said. 

“ Who  is  he?”  “ What  has  he  come  for?”  “ Tell  us  a 
story  about  him.” 

The  missionary  will  have  to  help  us  here,  and  he  will 
tell  us  not  to  be  in  too  much  of  a hurry,  to  ask  one  ques- 
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non  at  a time,  and  to  promise  to  listen  very  carefully  and 
quietly  if  we  are  to  have  a story  about  this  Mandarin. 

You  want  to  know  who  he  is.  He  is  Li  Lao  Ye  (Lee 
Low  (as  in  cow)  Yea),  the  most  important  man  in  his 
city  and  for  many,  many  miles  round.  He  is  the  Man- 
darin, or  Chief  Magistrate,  and  so  was  his  father  before 
him.  Old  Mr.  Li  hated  all  foreigners  and  everything 
which  had  anything  foreign  about  it,  especially  the  for- 
eigners’ religion.  In  his  day,  if  any  rough  Chinese 
wanted  to  rob  or  kill  any  missionary  or  any  Christian 
convert,  they  might  be  quite  certain  that  they  would  not 
be  punished  by  old  Mr.  Li. 

This  man,  his  son,  is  different  altogether.  He  is  quite 
willing  to  go  in  for  new  things,  though  he  likes  to  have 
some  of  the  old  things  as  well.  He  will  read  every  week 
the  Christian  newspapers  edited  by  one  of  our  mission- 
aries, and  yet  he  will  without  fail  worship  once  every  fort- 
night at  the  temple  of  the  city  god.  He  will  listen  carefully 
to  the  missionary’s  preaching  and  to  his  arguments,  and 
yet  he  will  go  right  off  and  arrange  for  some  theatricals 
or  some  procession  to  please  some  evil  spirits  which  he 
thinks  have  been  offended.  He  will  let  his  wife  visit  the 
doctor,  and  send  his  sons  to  the  Christian  High  School, 
and  yet  he  is  glad  that  the  law  of  his  land  makes  it  im- 
possible for  any  Christian  to  be  a Chinese  official. 

Li  Lao  Ye  has  three  sons;  but  they  are  just  as  different 
from  their  father  as  Li  is  from  his  father.  One  son  is  a 
smart  officer  in  a well-drilled,  well-armed  regiment  of 
Chinese  soldiers.  He  doesn’t  believe  now  in  any  of  the 
old  Chinese  religions,  and  we  are  very  sorry  to  learn  that 
he  doesn’t  believe  in  Christianity  either.  Learning  to  be 
a soldier  and  to  do  things  our  way  instead  of  in  his  own 
old  Chinese  way  has  taken  away  his  old  faiths  and  put 
nothing  in  place  of  them,  and  we  are  afraid  there  are 
many  more  like  him. 
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The  other  sons  went  off  to  Japan  to  study.  One  stayed 
there  only  six  months,  but  that  was  enough  to  qualify  him 
to  be  a teacher  in  a big  Government  school  when  he  got 
back  to  China.  The  other  son  of  Mr.  Li  was  persuaded 
to  go  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  Tokyo  one  day,  and  he  listened 
to  a talk  there  which  he  never,  never  could  forget.  He 
heard  about  Christ  who  knew  everything,  who  had  con- 
trol of  all  riches,  but  who  came  down  from  heaven  and 
lived  and  died  on  earth  to  save  men  and  women,  includ- 
ing the  millions  of  China.  His  father  had  taught  him  to 
despise  the  foreigners’  religion;  now  he  saw  its  beauty 
and  its  truth,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  confess  his  love 
for  this  wonderful  Jesus,  whatever  the  consequences 
might  be. 

Some  day,  very  soon  now,  he  will  be  going  back  from 
the  Imperial  Lhiiversity  in  Tokyo  to  China.  He  will  have 
to  tell  Li  Lao  Ye,  this  stern  old  Mandarin,  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  him  to  enter  Government  service  because 
he  is  a Christian ; perhaps  he  will  announce  his  desire  to 
be  a preacher,  to  mix  with  the  people  who  meet  week  by 
week  in  the  Gospel  Llall. 

Will  it  be  easy  for  that  young  man  to  do  all  this? 
Would  you  find  it  easy?  And  if  you  had  to  do  it, 
wouldn’t  it  he  easier  if  you  knew  there  were  some  boys 
and  girls  i.i  America  praying  that  you  might  have 
strength  and  grace  to  be  strong  and  brave  and  true? 

There  are  scores  of  Chinese  men  in  just  such  positions 
to-day,  and  I want  you  to  pray  for  them,  and  for  their 
fathers,  too,  that  many  influential  yet  humble  followers 
of  Christ  may  be  found  among  such  men  as  Li  Lao  Ye. 
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THE  MANDARIN’S  WIFE 


Once  upon  a time  there  was  a very  rich  man  in  China, 
and  he  had  thirteen  wives.  By  and  by  a baby  boy  was 
born,  and  there  were  such  rejoicings.  All  the  thirteen 


The  Mandarin's  Wife 


wives  began  to  quarrel  as  to  who  should  have  him  as  her 
own. 

A year  or  two  after  there  came  a baby  girl,  but  none 
of  them  wanted  her;  nobody  wants  little  baby  girls  in 
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L^hina.  Still  her  nurse  was  very  kind  to  San  Tai  Tai  (San 
Tie  Tie),  for  that  was  her  name,  and  when  she  was  five 
years  old  her  father  bought  her  a little  slave-girl  to  play 
with  her.  She  had  nearly  everything  that  money  could 
buy  in  China,  and  there  were  always  plenty  of  servants 
to  wait  upon  her.  She  wore  beautiful  embroidered 
dresses,  and  had  long  sleeves  to  her  gown,  and  looked 
just  like  this.  (Shoiv  the  doll.') 

One  day,  when  this  rich  man’s  daughter  was  sixteen, 
her  mother  told  her  that  she  was  now  engaged  to  a 
mandarin,  and  that  in  a year  or  two  she  would  be  mar- 
ried. San  Tai  Tai  was  very  pleased  with  this,  though 
she  did  not  know  anything  at  all  about  the  man  she  was 
going  to  marry.  Fancy  having  a sweetheart  she  had 
never  seen ! When  she  was  eighteen  the  time  came  for 
her  to  be  married,  and  she  had  to  go  ever  so  far  away 
with  her  husband.  She  was  terribly  homesick  at  first, 
for  the  people  all  around,  though  they  were  Chinese, 
spoke  a different  language  to  her  own. 

She  wasn’t  a bit  happy.  Her  husband  was  a great  deal 
older  than  she  was,  and  he  had  two  wives  already,  and 
they  were  very  jealous  of  this  beautiful  young  girl  he  had 
brought  to  his  home.  After  a time  a little  son  was  given 
to  her,  and  she  was  so  very  happy  nursing  her  dear  little 
baby  boy.  Her  husband  was  pleased  with  her,  too,  and 
sent  away  the  eldest  of  his  wives,  who  was  her  worst 
enemy,  and  whose  jealousy  made  her  life  so  miserable. 

Two  years  later  all  her  happiness  suddenly  went — her 
little  son  was  taken  very,  very  ill.  Many  native  doctors 
were  called  in  and  did  all  kinds  of  horrible  things  to 
him.  They  put  on  black  plasters,  pierced  him  with 
needles,  burnt  hi’s  poor  little  body  with  hot  irons,  and 
still  he  got  no  better. 

Then  some  one  suggested  taking  him  to  the  “ foreign  ” 
mission  ho.spital.  The  mother  was  willing  to  do  any- 
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thing  if  only  her  little  boy  could  be  made  well  again,  so 
she  called  for  her  sedan-chair,  and,  with  her  little  sick 
son  on  her  knee  and  a great  many  slave-girls,  servants 
and  soldiers,  she  set  off  to  see  the  American  doctor  at 
the  beautiful  new  hospital. 

The  doctor  said  that  the  little  boy  must  stay  in  the 
hospital.  A private  ward  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
the  little  patient  and  the  mother  and  her  woman 
attendant. 

San  Tai  Tai  learned  such  a lot  of  new  things  in  that 
hospital.  The  nurses  who  watched  over  her  little  boy 
were  so  clever  and  so  kind,  and  by  and  by,  when  he  began 
to  get  better,  she  felt  she  need  be  anxious  no  longer. 
Then  she  went  into  other  parts  of  the  hospital  among  the 
very  poor  patients,  and,  to  her  great  surprise,  there  were 
those  nurses  doing  just  the  same  kind  things  for  the  very 
poor  people  who  would  certainly  never  be  able  to  pay 
them  anything  in  return. 

She  was  very  puzzled,  and  used  to  ask  the  nurses  to 
sit  on  the  veranda  when  they  were  off  duty,  while  she 
asked  them  many  questions.  She  could  not  understand 
how  it  was  that  educated  young  women  should  be  willing 
to  spend  their  lives  in  doing  things  that  her  slave-girls 
would  not  do,  and  very  gradually  she  came  to  know  that 
it  was  because  they  believed  in  the  “ foreign  doctrine.” 
They  told  her  about  Jesus  and  his  love,  and  how  that  in 
return  for  all  he  had  done  for  them  they  were  quite 
willing  and  glad  to  care  for  the  sick,  rich  and  poor  alike. 
As  San  Tai  Tai  listened  to  this  strange  new  story  she  felt 
there  must  be  something  very  wonderful  about  this 
foreign  doctrine  ” which  made  people  so  kind  and  good. 

As  her  little  boy  grew  stronger  the  nurses  taught  him 
to  sing  in  Chinese,  “Jesus  loves  me,  this  I know”;  and 
San  Tai  Tai  was  proud  and  glad  to  hear  his  little  voice 
singing  that  beautiful  hymn. 
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When  the  little  boy  was  quite  well  again  she  took  him 
away,  and,  oh,  how  she  did  thank  the  doctor  and  the 
nurses  for  all  they  had  done  for  him.  The  doctor  gave 
her  a hymn-book  and  a New  Testament,  and  told  her 
that  it  was  Jesus  she  must  thank,  and  that  he  wanted  her 
to  love  him,  too. 

Poor  San  Tai  Tai ! She  told  her  husband  all  her  won- 
derful story ; but  he  did  not  like  to  hear  about  this  “ for- 
eign doctrine,”  and  would  not  allow  his  wife  to  go  to  see 
her  friends,  the  nurses,  very  often. 

We  must  pray  that  God  will  send  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
teach  her,  and  to  help  her  to  believe  in  him,  and  teach 
her  little  boys  about  him,  so  that  they  may  grow  up  to 
be  good  and  wise  rulers,  and  help  God’s  kingdom  to 
come  quickly  in  China. 

Sometimes  these  little  boys  come  to  the  hospital  with 
their  mother,  and  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  run  to  the 
cupboard  in  the  doctor’s  study,  where  are  kept  the  bright 
Scripture  pictures  which  boys  and  girls  in  America  send 
out.  Choosing  one,  they  ask  for  the  story  about  it.  The 
mother  listens  to  the  story  just  as  eagerly  as  her  little 
sons. 

Is  it  not  good  to  know  that  boys  and  girls  in  America 
can  help  these  boys  and  girls  in  far  away  China  to  under- 
stand about  Jesus? 

The  money  you  give  helps  to  build  schools  and 
hospitals  where  these  children  can  be  taught,  and  the 
pictures  and  other  things  you  send  all  help  in  teaching 
and  interesting  those  who  have  never  heard  the  “ old,  old 
story  of  Jesus  and  his  love.” 
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THE  SCHOLAR— ONE  OF  THE  LITERATI 


And  now  I want  to  tell  you  about  this  wise-looking  old 
man.  His  name  is  Lo  Sheng  Sen,  and  as  everybody  calls 
him  Mr.  Lo,  for  short,  we  will  call  him  Mr.  Lo,  too. 

He  is  a very  old-fashioned  Chinaman — one  of  the  class 
that  is  growing  smaller  and  smaller  each  year.  His  big, 
horn-rimmed  spectacles  make  him  look  very  wise,  and 
he  must  be  a scholar,  because  he  is  carrying  a Chinese 
book  in  his  left  hand.  Look  at  his  long  gown  and  his 
loose  sleeves,  almost  covering  his  hands;  his  finger-nails, 
too,  are  quite  an  inch  and  a half  long. 

In  China  there  are  “ nine  books,”  supposed  to  contain 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  and  Mr.  Lo  has  them  all  at 
his  finger-ends ; perhaps  that  is  why  his  nails  are  so  long. 
He  is  quite  qualified  to  give  good  advice  on  all  questions 
of  religion  and  behavior,  and  right  and  wrong,  and  every- 
thing else. 

His  family  have  lived  in  the  same  village  for  a thou- 
sand years,  as  the  records  in  their  ancestral  hall  clearly 
show.  In  fact,  it  is  called  the  Lo  Village ; and  while  Mr. 
Lo  and  all  his  clan  look  upon  China  as  the  hub  of  the 
universe,  they  think  that  the  Lo  Village  is  the  very 
center  of  the  hub. 

After  he  had  won  a high  degree  in  the  gfreat  examina- 
tions, he  was  for  many  years  the  village  schoolmaster. 
But  it  was  a funny  sort  of  school  he  kept.  The  great 
thing  was  to  teach  the  young  boys  all  the  three  hundred 
curly-wurly  letters  of  the  Chinese  alphabet — characters 
they  call  them — and  to  give  long,  dry  lectures  to  the 
older  ones  about  the  Chinese  “classics.”  From  early 
morning  till  late  at  night  the  little  schoolroom  was  filled 
with  a terrible  noise,  as  all  the  scholars,  young  and  old, 
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yelled  out  their  lessons  at  the  very  top  of  their  voices. 

Mr.  Lo  seemed  to  be  quite  accustomed  to  it.  He  sat 
there  amidst  it  all,  sometimes  sipping  his  tea,  sometimes 
smoking  his  water-pipe,  and  sometimes  he  had  a little 
nap. 

Although  he  was  an  M.A.,  he  knew  nothing  of  geo- 
graphy, or  history,  or  arithmetic,  so  his  scholars  learned 
nothing  about  those  subjects;  in  fact,  the  building  and 
the  teacher  and  his  methods  were  about  as  far  behind  the 
times  as  they  very  well  could  be. 

All  the  same,  people  grew  to  respect  Mr.  Lo  more  and 
more,  and  by  and  by  they  came  to  him  for  help  in  all  sorts 
of  difficulties. 

He  would  decide  whether  it  was  the  proper  thing  for  a 
certain  boy  and  girl  to  be  betrothed,  and  when  they  were 
older  he  would  advise  the  parents  as  to  when  it  would  be 
a lucky  day  for  them  to  be  married.  If  a man  wanted  to 
go  into  business,  it  was  always  Mr.  Lo  who  could  tell — 
in  return  for  a small  sum  of  money,  of  course — which 
would  be  a lucky  shop  for  him  to  start  in,  and  which  a 
lucky  day  on  which  to  open  it.  If  a man  died,  it  was  Mr. 
Lo  who  could  tell  his  friends  where  he  should  be  buried, 
because  they  believed  that  if  the  coffin  were  not  put  in  the 
right  place  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man  would  haunt  the 
house  in  which  he  had  lived. 

You  see  how  superstitious  these  poor  Chinese  people 
in  Mr.  Lo’s  village  were;  they  always  went  about  in  great 
fear  and  trembling  lest  some  evil  spirit  should  do  them 
a bad  turn. 

Mr.  Lo  had  two  sons  (I  am  going  to  introduce  them 
to  you  later  on).  One  of  them,  Fah  Lung,  became  a 
Christian,  but  it  was  a very  great  disappointment  to  the 
father.  He  quite  believed  that  somebody  had  mesmerized 
his  son.  First  of  all  he  tried  to  persuade  Fah  Lung  that 
he  was  wrong  in  believing  the  foreign  doctrine,  and  then 
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he  began  to  persecute  him.  The  otherwise  gentle  old  man 
did  some  terribly  cruel  things  to  his  own  son  to  bring 
him  to  his  senses,  but  Fah  Lung  stuck  to  his  Christian 
religion,  and  nothing  changed  his  belief  in  and  love  for 
Jesus  Christ.  By  and  by  he  left  his  father’s  house  and 
became  an  evangelist,  and  taught  others  to  love  Jesus, 
too. 

Mr.  Lo’s  other  son,  Fah  Rin,  disgraced  his  father,  too. 
He  began  to  smoke  opium,  and,  bit  by  bit,  lost  every 
particle  of  self-respect  and  decency,  and  refused  to  do 
any  work.  He  would  beg,  and  lie,  and  steal,  if  only  he 
could  get  a few  cash  with  which  to  buy  opium. 

This  double  trouble  broke  poor  old  Mr.  Lo’s  heart.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  both  his  sons  had  been  ruined  by  the 
foreigner — the  one  by  his  religion  and  the  other  by  his 
drugs.  There  would  be  no  son  left  to  worship  at  the 
ancestral  tablet.  All  his  friends  could  see  that  Mr.  Lo 
was  failing,  and  he  did  not  live  very  long.  As  I said  be- 
fore, Mr.  Lo  was  a very  old-fashioned  Chinese  and  of 
the  class  which  is  getting  smaller  and  smaller  each  year. 
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THE  OPIUM-SMOKER 


Now,  I want  you  to  look  at  this  man  very  carefully  in 
deed.  What  is  he  doing,  you  ask?  Does  he  always  lie 
down  ? Can’t  he  walk  ? Is  he  paralyzed  ? Has  he  taken 
a vow  to  remain  like  that  all  his  life? 

That’s  the  worst  of  girls  and  boys,  they  will  ask  so 
many  questions  all  at  once.  Suppose  I answer  the  last 
one  first.  He  has  not  taken  any  vow  to  remain  like  that 
— he  is  bound  by  something  far  stronger  than  any  vow. 
He  is  not  paralyzed,  he  can  walk  or  shuffle  about  if  he 
likes.  He  prefers  to  lie  down — in  fact,  he  must  do  so; 
and  as  you  see  he  is  engaged  in  doing  something  which 
brings  more  pleasure  to  him  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  He  is  an  opium-smoker.  Yes,  it  is  as  some  of 
you  guess,  Mr.  Lo’s  son  Fah  Rin,  and  this  is  the  sad 
condition  to  which  he  has  come. 

Fah  Rin  was  a farmer,  and  he  grew  rice  and  tea  and 
cotton,  and  had  a fairly  comfortable  little  home  with  a 
hard-working  wife  and  a bright  little  boy  and  girl.  He 
spent  most  of  his  time  knee-deep  in  the  rice-field,  weed- 
ing the  rice  or  pumping  hard  with  his  feet  when  the  dry 
weather  was  on. 

He  used  to  be  as  bright  and  happy  as  could  be,  but  like 
thousands  and  thousands  more  in  China,  the  fatal  fas- 
cination of  opium-smoking  seized  him,  and  this  is  the 
result. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  exposure  in  the  mud,  but  Fah  Rin 
was  very  poorly  for  some  time  and  he  had  no  strength 
at  all.  But  the  work  had  to  be  done  all  the  same,  and 
with  dozens  of  his  friends  and  relations  he  slung  the  bags 
of  tea-leaves  on  the  end  of  his  pole  and  carried  them  off 
to  the  nearest  market,  a hundred  miles  away. 
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He  felt  very  tired,  and  one  night  when  he  was  sleeping 
at  a dirty  little  wayside  inn,  somebody  offered  him  an 
opium-pipe,  and  Fah  Rin  joined  in,  thinking  it  would 
act  as  a tonic. 

Poor  Fah  Rin ! When  he  got  back  home  he  soon  be- 
gan to  steal  off  at  night  to  the  opium-den,  and  he  began 
to  feel  the  craving  in  the  daytime,  too.  He  was  too 
ashamed  to  let  any  of  his  relatives  know  about  this  at 


Fah  Rin  began  to  steal  off  to  the!opiumrden  ” 


first,  and  he  still  kept  himself  respectable,  but  as  the  crav- 
ing grew  more  money  was  spent  on  “ the  foreign  smoke,” 
and  there  was  less  and  less  for  food  and  clothes. 

His  old  father  was  very  angry  indeed.  His  brother 
tried  to  argue  with  him  and  his  poor  wife  quite  lost 
heart. 

They  kept  Sung  San,  the  eldest  boy,  home  from  school, 
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making  him  earn  a few  cash  by  tending  the  village 
buffalo,  and  by  picking  sticks  and  taking  them  to  the 
town  to  sell.  Yindee,  his  sister,  had  an  even  worse  time, 
because  not  only  had  she  the  same  things  to  do  as  Sung 
San,  but  she  had  the  housework  as  well. 

Matters  grew  worse  and  worse.  Fah  Rin  added 
gambling  and  other  sins  to  his  opium-smoking.  His  hair 
was  seldom  combed,  his  bristly  forehead  showed  how 


'He  was  taken  to  the  yamen  and  received  a hundred  blows  with  a bamboo” 


rery  rarely  he  shaved  it  now.  He  had  lost  all  self-respect 
and  every  other  decent  feeling.  His  poor  wife  hardly 
dare  say  a word  lest  he  should  kill  her.  He  would  have 
sold  her  if  it  hadn’t  been  that  she  earned  the  little  money 
they  did  get. 

After  a while  smallpox  came  to  the  town,  and  Fah 
Rin’s  wife  was  so  weakened  by  hunger  and  by  her  hus- 
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band’s  ill  treatment  that  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  die 
from  it.  Then  Sung  San  was  taken  ill  and  became  blind, 
and  there  was  only  little  Yindee  left  in  the  house. 

One  day  Fah  Rin  brought  a stranger  home  with  him. 
The  man  looked  at  Yindee  and  then  talked  in  a whisper 
with  her  father,  and  it  ended  in  this  stranger  taking 
Yindee  off  to  his  house  to  be  a wife  for  his  son  by  and  by. 
Of  course,  he  paid  Fah  Rin  a sum  of  money  for  the  right 
to  do  so. 

When  that  money  was  gone  the  wretched  man  was  re- 
duced to  begging  from  door  to  door,  but  he  got  nothing 
at  all.  The  less  food  he  had  the  more  he  wanted  his 
opium.  At  last  he  broke  into  a house  and  stole  some 
clothes  which  he  meant  to  sell.  But  he  was  caught  in  the 
act  and  taken  to  the  yamen  or  masristrate’s  court,  where 
he  received  several  hundred  blows  with  a bamboo,  after 
which  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 

When  he  was  released  he  was  almost  too  ill  to  crawl 
home,  and  when  he  got  there  his  friends  would  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  him ; and  he  was  left  to  end 
his  days  begging  in  the  streets.  Right  up  to  the  very  end 
whenever  he  got  a chance,  he  might  have  been  seen 
dirty,  ragged  and  desperately  ill,  smoking  his  opium  pipe 
just  as  you  see  him  now. 

I want  you  to  remember  the  sad,  sad  story  of  Fah  Rin, 
and  I want  you  to  pray  that  God  will  remove  this  curse 
from  China,  and  when  you  grow  up  I want  you  to  do 
what  you  can  to  prevent  the  people  of  Christian  countries 
being  mixed  up  in  the  ruin  of  thousands  and  thousands 
of  Chinese. 
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THE  SCHOOLGIRL 


Now,  here’s  a little  dolly.  I wonder  if  you  think  that 
it  is  a boy  or  a girl.  Well,  it’s  a little  Chinese  girl,  though 
she  wears  very  different  clothes  to  what  her  little  sisters 
do  in  America. 

She  is  shaking  hands  with  herself,  which  is  what  the 
Chinese  do  when  they  meet  a stranger.  We  shake  hands 
with  each  other,  don’t  we? 

But  who  do  you  think  it  is?  Why,  it  is  Yindee,  though 
she  has  another  name  now,  and  I want  to  tell  you  how  she 
got  it,  and  what  has  happened  to  her  since  her  father  sold 
her  to  the  man  who  was  buying  a wife  for  his  son. 

Yindee  did  not  grieve  very  much  when  she  was  taken 
to  her  new  home.  She  had  enough  to  eat  now,  though 
her  life  was  not  an  easy  one  by  any  means. 

Although  she  was  only  a child,  she  was  expected  to 
do  nearly  all  the  housework.  The  sticks  for  the  stove  had 
to  be  gathered ; the  turnips  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  white 
cabbage  had  to  be  brought  in  from  the  fields;  the  rice 
had  to  be  boiled ; and  if  it  was  hard,  or  burnt,  or  mushy, 
how  Yindee’s  mother-in-law  did  scold ! 

She  had  to  fetch  the  drinking  water,  and  in  the  very 
same  pool  she  had  to  wash  the  dirty  clothes.  She  had  to 
help  in  the  fields  when  they  were  picking  the  cotton ; she 
had  to  feed  the  water  buffalo  which  they  used  for  plough- 
ing; and  she  had  to  sit  on  a hard  bit  of  wood  and  work  a 
treadle  with  her  feet,  so  that  water  was  pumped  to  some 
of  the  fields. 

This  hurt  terribly,  for  her  poor  little  feet  had  been 
bound  round  ever  so  tightly ; I shall  have  to  tell  you  more 
about  that  sad  custom  later  on. 
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But  something  terrible  happened — the  river^overflowed  its  banks  ” 


Her  futUx'e  husband  was  not  at  all  a nice  young  man; 
he  had  been  so  spoiled  that  his  temper  was  not  of  the  best. 
He  never  forgot  that  she  was  only  a girl,  and  that  some 
day  she  would  be  his  wife,  and  then  he  would  be  able  to 
do  what  he  liked  with  her.  She  was  not  exactly  unhappy, 
because  she  had  never  known  anything  different.  She 
had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  loved,  so  she  didn’t 
miss  it.  She  had  never  been  to  school ; in  fact,  there  was 
just  the  same  drudgery  for  her  from  morning  till  night, 
and  from  one  year’s  end  to  another.  Of  course,  there 
were  the  feast  days  which  came  round  now  and  then. 
She  used  to  put  on  her  best  clothes  then,  and  go  into  the 
nearest  town  to  see  the  procession ; and,  more  interesting 
still,  she  heard  there  strange  stories  from  the  “ foreign 
devil,”  as  the  missionary  is  often  called  in  China. 

But  something  terrible  happened.  Near  Yindee’s  vil- 
lage was  a river,  and  one  day  such  a flood  came  down  that 
its  banks  were  overflowed,  and  all  the  crops  for  miles 
and  miles  round  were  spoiled.  As  long  as  the  stock  of 
beans  and  potatoes  and  rice  held  out  it  didn’t  much 
matter.  Before  long  all  the  food  went,  and  then  the 
money  went ; there  was  no  seed  to  sow  in  the  fields,  and 
the  fields  themselves  were  ruined  by  the  sand  which  the 
river  had  left  behind. 

The  poor  people  began  to  know  what  a famine  was 
like.  The  children  were  the  first  to  suffer,  and  many  of 
them  were  nearly  starving.  A lot  of  them  were  sent 
away  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  among  these  was  Yindee. 
She  was  bought  by  some  wicked  people  in  Hankow,  who 
were  getting  hold  of  as  many  little  girls  as  they  possibly 
could.  It  was  such  a nasty  house,  where  all  sorts  of 
wrong-doing  went  on,  and  little  Yindee  was  taught  to 
sing  wicked  songs  till  all  hours  of  the  night. 

Poor  little  girl ! What  with  staying  up  late,  and  with 
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Yindee  was  very  happy  with  other  girls  in  the  boarding-school 


being  so  weak  as  the  result  of  so  much  hard  work  and  so 
little  food,  she  became  quite  ill,  and  was  unable  to  do 
what  her  mistress  wanted  her  to  do.  They  beat  her  and 
were  very  cruel  to  her ; she  got  worse  and  worse  until 
at  last  she  was  so  ill  that  they  took  her  to  the  mission 
hospital. 

Here,  for  the  very  first  time  in  her  life — think  of  it ! — 
she  found  kind  friends  who  were  willing  to  teach  her 
what  love  meant,  and  the  little  girl’s  heart  responded 
at  once  to  all  that  they  delighted  to  do  for  her.  But  she 
was  very,  very  ill,  and  for  a long  time  they  were  not  at 
all  sure  whether  she  would  live  or  die.  Her  mistress  was 
growing  alarmed  all  this  time,  as  she  would  be  required 
to  pay  to  the  hospital  a very  small  amount  for  the  cost 
of  Yindee’s  rice.  As  this  mounted  up  week  after  week, 
she  thought  she  would  get  rid  of  her  altogether,  and  she 
actually  sold  her  again  to  the  people  at  the  hospital.  Of 
course,  they  didn’t  want  the  little  maid  as  a slave — they 
were  only  too  glad  to  pay  the  money  that  she  might  be 
free. 

I am  glad  to  say  that  Yindee  got  better  at  last,  and 
they  called  her  by  a new  name,  Tu  Nen,  which  means 
“ met  by  grace.”  Very  soon  she  was  able  to  walk  about, 
and  to  attend  the  day-school  in  the  mission  compound. 

How  delighted  she  was  with  the  singing  and  the  Sun- 
day services ! Then  came  happier  days  still  when  she  was 
able  to  go  to  the  girls’  boarding-school.  Her  feet  were 
then  unbound,  and  how  she  enjoyed  her  new  life,  espe- 
cially such  games  as  skipping,  orange  and  lemon,  kicking 
the  shuttlecock,  as  well  as  all  the  calisthenic  exercises 
taught  at  the  school. 

Of  course,  she  had  lessons  to  learn,  and  she  had  to  do 
her  share  of  household  duties ; but  there  was  no  nagging 
mother-in-law  nor  cruel  mistress  at  the  boarding-school. 
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All  about  her  was  kindness  and  love.  Was  it  any  wonder 
that  Tu  Nen  very  soon  gave  her  heart  to  the  Lord  Jesus? 
And  to-day  she  is  still  in  the  school;  but  she  is  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when,  as  teacher  or  nurse,  she  will 
be  able  to  tell  the  women  and  girls  of  her  own  land  of  the 
love  she  found  in  Christ  and  his  people. 
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BLIND  BOY 


You  will  not  laugh  at  this  boy  when  I tell  you  that  he 
is  blind.  But  you  will  see  Tiow  neatly  he  is  dressed,  how 
clean  he  is,  and  that  he  is  reading  a Braille  book.  He 
IS  so  very,  very  different  from  hundreds  and  thousands 


Happy  Sound  Hall 


jf  his  poor  Chinese  brothers  who  have  also  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  their  sight. 

But  you  have  heard  something  about  him  before.  You 
remember  little  Sung  San,  who  used  to  mind  the  cattle 
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and  do  errands  instead  of  being  at  school,  because  his 
father  had  become  an  opium-smoker? 

Before  he  was  blind  he  used  to  have  a fairly  happy 
time.  Though  he  had  to  earn  his  living  and  carry  his 
bundle  of  firewood  into  the  town,  he  used  to  enjoy  him- 
self, because  there  were  always  ever  so  many  strange 
things  to  be  seen.  For  instance,  there  was  the  foreigner 
and  the  “Happy  Sound  Hall”  where  he  preached;  and 
many  a time  Ni  pa,  or  Sung  San,  crept  inside  and  sat  on 
one  of  the  benches  to  listen  to  the  strange  stories  that 
the  foreigner  told. 

This  went  on  until  that  terrible  epidemic  of  smallpox 
came  to  that  district,  and  amongst  many  others  it  carried 
off  his  mother  and  aunt  and  cousins.  By  and  by  Sung 
San  was  seized,  too,  and  very  little  nursing  he  got 
from  anybody.  He  managed  to  get  well,  however,  but 
the  disease  left  him  quite  blind,  and  you  will  remembei 
how  his  cruel,  opium-smoking  father  turned  him  out  into 
the  streets  to  beg. 

He  managed  to  get  hold  of  a beggar’s  bowl  and  stick, 
and  he  stumbled  along  the  narrow  roads  as  best  he  could, 
appealing  to  everybody  that  passed  by  to  “ heap  up  hap- 
piness for  themselves  ” by  giving  him  some  money. 

His  was  a very  hard  life  now.  He  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  he  might  buy  a fortune-teller’s  call-bell, 
and  pretend  to  have  that  “ second  sight  ” which  the  Chin- 
ese believe  the  blind  to  have.  Then  he  would  be  able  to 
make  quite  a good  living  by  going  from  village  to  vil- 
lage telling  silly  women  all  sorts  of  foolish  stories  of  their 
future  good  fortune. 

But  Sung  San  was  only  a boy,  and,  as  I said,  he  had 
a very  hard  time  of  it  indeed. 

One  day  when  he  was  on  his  rounds  he  met  a foreigner, 
who  not  only  gave  him  something  to  relieve  his  wants, 
but  asked  him  if  he  would  not  come  to  his  house  at 
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Hankow,  and  live  there.  For  a moment  or  two  Sung  San 
hesitated,  he  had  heard  such  queer  stories  about  the  for- 
eigners— how  they  took  out  people’s  eyes  and  livers  to 
make  their  strange  medicines.  The  kind  words  of  this 
unknown  friend  very  soon  won  him  over,  and  he  set  out 
on  his  long  journey  from  the  Lo  Village  to  Hankow. 

He  will  never  forget  that  first  day  at  the  Boys’  Blind 
School.  He  had  never  known  anything  like  it  before, 
even  when  he  had  the  use  of  his  eyes. 

He  kept  feeling  his  new  gown,  his  hat,  his  shoes,  his 
stockings — in  fact,  everything  and  everybody.  He 
listened  to  the  organ  and  to  the  singing  of  the  older 
boys. 

Everything  was  so  clean,  everybody  was  so  happy,  and 
every  day  brought  some  new  wonder.  He  had  suddenly 
jumped  from  beggary  into  comfort. 

It  was  a great  day  for  Sung  San,  a few  months  later, 
at  prayers,  when,  very  nervously  and  with  twitching 
fingers,  he  read  a verse  from  the  Braille  Bible.  It  was 
also  an  important  occasion  when  he  was  introduced  to 
the  organ  and  had  his  first  music  lesson.  And  what  a 
happy  time  Christmas  was,  when  he  went  carol-singing 
down  at  the  foreign  settlement,  and  when  all  the  boys 
had  a feast  and  received  presents  sent  out  by  thoughtful 
boys  and  girls  in  America. 

Nearly  every  day  some  visitor  came  to  see  the  boys 
drill,  and  hear  them  play  and  sing  and  read.  It  was  de- 
lightful, every  little  bit  of  his  life,  and  he  was  as  pleased 
as  he  could  be  when  he  had  to  go  into  the  workshop  to 
learn  how  to  weave  baskets. 

But,  best  of  all.  Sung  San  soon  learned  to  see  Jesus. 
At  first  a great  deal  of  what  he  heard  at  prayers  and  at 
the  Sunday  services  had  no  meaning  for  him,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  the  prayers  of  the  other  boys  and  the 
“ experience  ” they  were  not  ashamed  to  give  helped 
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Sung  San  to  understand,  and  soon  he  rejoiced  with  them 
in  Jesus  Christ  as  his  own  Savior. 

He  is  still  in  the  Hankow  blind  school,  and  he  is  study- 
ing very  hard,  and  he  hopes  some  day  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  other  old  boys,  and  to  be  either  an  organ- 
ist, or  a Scripture  reader,  or  an  evangelist  in  his  own  or 
another  mission. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


And  now  for  my  last  story,  and  it  is  one  of  the  bright 
est  and  best. 

Some  of  you  have  been  wondering  all  this  time  whal 
happened  to  Mr.  Lo’s  other  son,  Fah  Lung.  Well,  I’h 
tell  you. 

Here  he  is,  and  I want  you  to  hear  all  his  story.  I 
must  go  right  back  to  his  early  days.  As  you  know,  he 


was  brought  up  in  the  Lo  Village,  and  no  foreigners 
came  there  when  he  was  a boy. 

He  grew  up  to  be  a man  and  worked  on  the  farm  very 
much  as  his  brother  Fah  Rin  did.  In  his  spare  time  he 
wove  cloth  in  the  old  loom  in  the  house.  He  had  a nice 
wife  and  three  little  sons,  so  everybody  thought  he  was  a 
very  lucky  man,  because,  as  you  have  long  since  learned, 
the  more  boys  there  are  in  a family  in  China  the  better 
everybody  is  pleased,  while  girls  don’t  count  at  all. 

Fah  Lung  loved  his  boys,  too.  He  hoped  to  send  them 
to  a government  school,  and  he  used  to  wonder  if  they 
would  ever  get  a degree,  and  whether  one  of  them  would 
be  clever  enough  to  win  a scholarship  and  be  sent  by  the 
government  to  Japan,  or  England,  or  Canada,  or  the 
United  States,  like  the  mandarin’s  son  in  the  next  town 
who  went  abroad.  He  had  been  at  Li  Lao  Ye’s  house 
when  they  were  reading  a letter  received  from  one  of  his 
sons,  and  he  had  listened  with  open  mouth  and  ears  to 
the  story  of  the  son’s  life  in  Tokyo  and  all  that  happened 
there. 

For  a villager  such  a prospect  for  his  sons  was  glorious 
indeed,  all  the  more  so  because  it  was  quite  possible  that 
his  sons  might  with  good  fortune  have  a similar  experi- 
ence. 

But,  alas,  for  Fah  Lung,  smallpox  spoiled  all  his 
dreams ! His  wife  and  his  three  sons  were  seized,  and  the 
poor  man  was  desperate  in  his  efforts  to  save  them.  He 
tried  everything  he  had  ever  heard  of.  Charms  with 
mystic  Chinese  characters  on  them  were  brought  from  the 
Taoist  priest  and  fastened  on  the  bed.  Incense  was  kept 
burning  in  front  of  a mirror  in  the  sick  room  to  entice 
the  evil  spirit  away.  A sword  was  brandished  and  hung 
up  to  frighten  it. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  and  in  spite  of  Fah  Lung  making 
a pilgrimage  to  a distant  shrine  and  offering  gifts  to  the 
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idol  there — in  spite  of  the  terrible  medicines  of  the 
native  doctors,  poor  Fah  Lung  was  left  alone  in  the 
world,  and  he  believed  that  the  gods  were  angry  with 
him.  He  thought  that  all  this  trouble  had  come  because 
of  some  sin  he  had  committed,  so  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  be  a vegetarian. 

He  ate  nothing  but  the  poorest  rice  and,  perhaps,  a bit 
of  fresh  vegetable.  He  gave  himself  to  prayer  to  his 


“ He  went  into  the  foreigners’  Good  News  Hall  to  look  at  the  missionary  ” 


heathen  gods,  and  his  neighbors  thought  him  a very  holy 
man,  indeed. 

But  still  he  was  not  happy;  his  prayers  and  self- 
denial  brought  him  no  peace. 

One  never-to-be-forgotten  day  he  was  taking  some  fire- 
wood into  the  neighboring  town  when  he  saw  a number 
of  people  going  into  the  foreigners’  Good  News  Hall,  as 
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che  Chinese  called  that  little  mission  church.  Fah  Lung 
wanted  just  to  see  the  foreign  devil,  so  he  went  in  to  have 
a look  at  the  missionary. 

But  presently  he  found  himself  listening  to  the  mis- 
sionary’s story.  On  the  wall  was  a picture,  and  it  made 
a good  text.  Prodigal  sons  and  sorrowing  fathers  are  not 
unknown  in  China.  The  steps  from  a comfortable  home 
to  begging  by  means  of  opium  and  riotous  living  they  all 
understood,  but  not  the  way  to  retrace  those  steps,  nor  the 
power  that  helps  men  to  do  it.  Gods  without  number 
they  know  about — the  god  of  thunder,  the  god  of  riches 
and  the  god  of  war ; but  they,  all  of  them,  were  made  for 
fear.  Fah  Lung  heard  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  the 
dear  old  story  of  God  who  is  love.  It  was  all  so  new  to 
him,  and  it  was  just  what  his  heart  longed  for. 

He  listened  so  earnestly  that  at  the  close  of  the  address 
the  missionary  invited  him  to  stay  behind,  and,  forgetting 
all  fear  of  the  foreigner,  he  went  into  the  guest-room, 
and  there,  over  the  usual  cup  of  tea,  Fah  Lung  told  the 
missionary  all  his  woes,  and  how  he  had  been  trying  to 
get  salvation.  How  gladly  the  missionary  told  Fah 
Lung  the  story  of  the  Cross,  and  how  willingly  he  gave 
him  some  tracts  and  Gospels  to  take  back  with  him  to  the 
Lo  Village. 

Every  spare  moment  he  had  Fah  Lung  read  these 
books.  Then  he  began  to  go  into  the  town  on  worship 
day.  His  neighbors  laughed  at  him  for  eating  the  “ for- 
eign doctrine,”  as  they  called  it.  As  you  know,  his  father 
was  very  angry,  too,  especially  when  Fah  Lung  refused 
to  join  in  the  annual  worship  at  the  shrine  of  his  fore- 
fathers. It  cost  Fah  Lung  something  to  be  a Christian; 
but  he  stuck  to  his  colors,  and  Jesus  certainly  helped  him 
all  the  way  through. 

A missionary  from  the  town  visited  the  Lo  Village,  and 
an  opportunity  was  given  for  people  to  come  and  listen, 
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and  this  they  did,  though  they  were  rather  afraid  of  being 
mesmerized.  These  visits  led  to  the  beginning  of  a 
regular  service,  in  which  Fah  Lung  sometimes  took  part. 

His  advancement  was  so  great  that  when  the  mission- 
ary wanted  a trusted  native  helper  he  sent  to  the  Lo  Vil- 
lage for  Fah  Lung,  and  he  became  a colporteur  for  one 


“He  goes  about  selling  Bibles  and  telling  the  good  news  of  the  gospel  “ 


of  the  great  Bible  Societies,  that  is,  he  goes  about  the 
country  selling  Bibles  and  tracts,  and  telling  the  good 
news  of  the  gospel. 

He  sells  hundreds  in  the  course  of  a year.  Some  of 
them  only  cost  a tenth  of  a cent,  or  it  may  be  only  a 
twentieth  of  a cent;  but  again  and  again  the  sale  of  one 
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little  book  or  tract  has  meant  that  men  or  women,  some- 
times an  entire  family  and  a whole  village,  have  been  won 
for  Jesus  Christ. 

Fah  Lung  may  often  be  seen,  one  of  the  fruits  of  our 
missionary  work  in  China,  standing  just  like  this  telling 
others  that  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  which  meant  so 
much  to  him  when  he  heard  it  first. 


SUGGESTED  REVIEW  AND  CONCLUSION 

Here  they  are.  The  Mandarin,  the  Mandarin’s  wife, 
Mr.  Lo,  poor  Fah  Rin,  Sung  San  (the  blind  boy),  little 
Yindee,  the  bound  foot,  and  Mr.  Fah,  Lung. 

I’ll  tell  you  what  I am  going  to  do.  I want  every  eye 
closed  and  every  head  bowed  while  we  ask  Jesus  to  bless 
all  the  millions  of  people  in  China,  so  many  of  whom  are 
living  just  such  lives  as  those  whose  stories  we  have 
been  hearing — and  when  I have  done  that  I want  you 
all  to  go  home,  making  up  your  minds  that  you  will  tell 
ether  people  about  these  Chinese  characters,  and  that  you 
will  work  for  the  Chinese  people  as  you  have  never 
worked  before. 


Let  Us  Pray. 
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THE  BOUND  FOOT 


I told  you  just  now  that  I had  something  more  to  say 
about  the  cruel  custom  of  binding  the  feet  of  little  girls  in 
China. 

And  this  is  how  it  all  came  about : Mistress  Tao  was 


“WOULD 

YOU 

BELIEVE 

IT, 

THERE 

ARE 

TENS 

OF 

THOUSANDS 

OF 

WOMEN 


TO-DAY 

IN 

CHINA 

WHOSE 

FEET 

ARE 

NO 

LONGER 

THAN 

THREE 

INCHES?” 


a beautiful  lady  at  the  court  of  an  emperor  who  lived 
many  hundreds  of  years  ago.  One  of  her  chief  beauties 
was  that  she  had  remarkably  small  feet,  and  of  these  she 
was  very,  very  proud.  She  called  attention  to  her  tiny 
feet  by  wearing  white  silk  stockings  and  dancing  on  a 
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golden  lotus  flower  that  she  had  made.  The  emperor 
was  very  pleased  with  her  dancing,  and  all  the  other 
ladies  at  the  court  became  jealous  of  her  and  of  her  feet. 

They  wanted  to  make  their  own  feet  smaller  that  they 
might  be  favorites  too ; so  they  began  to  bind  them  round 
with  bandages.  And,  sadder  than  that,  they  took  their 
little  girls’  feet,  while  they  were  quite  young,  and  did  the 
same  to  them.  From  that  foolish  bit  of  jealousy  at  the 
emperor’s  court  the  practise  spread  through  all  the  land, 
and  for  generations  women — rich  and  poor  alike — have 
suffered  agonies  from  this  custom.  You  would  hardly 
think  people  could  be  so  foolish. 

Wfliat  happens  is  something  like  this : When  a little 
girl  is  about  four  years  old,  the  mother  tells  her  a pretty 
story  about  a beautiful  prince  who  may  come  some  day 
and  marry  her  and  take  her  to  a lovely  house.  Then  she 
stops  and  says,  “ Oh,  no,  he  won’t,  though ; your  feet  are 
too  big.”  The  little  girl  begins  to  cry  in  great  distress, 
and  wants  to  know  if  something  can’t  be  done  to  make 
her  feet  smaller,  for  she  wants  to  marry  the  prince  and 
live  in  that  nice  house.  The  mother  says,  “ I’ll  try.”  So 
she  soaks  the  little  girl’s  feet  in  hot  water,  and  then  when 
they  are  soft  she  wraps  a bandage  round  each  tiny  foot, 
squeezing  the  toes  to  a point. 

Oh,  how  the  poor  little  girl  screams,  and  how  she  cries 
out  that  she  doesn’t  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  prince,  as  day  after  day  her  feet  are  bandaged  in  this 
cruel  way!  The  pain  is  so  great,  poor  little  thing,  that 
she  can  hardly  bear  any  one  to  come  near  her. 

And  so  it  goes  on;  the  pointed  toe  is  gradually  pulled 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  heel,  the  sole  becomes  a curve 
with  only  the  heel-bone  and  the  point  of  the  big  toe 
touching  the  ground.  When  the  child  grows  to  woman- 
hood her  foot  remains  the  same  size.  Would  you  believe 
it,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  women  to-day  in  China 
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—women  as  big  as  your  mothers  in  other  respects — whose 
feet  are  no  larger  than  this?  It  is  a fact!  No  longer 
than  three  inches,  the  length  of  this  model,  and,  oh,  so 
terribly  misshapen  in  every  possible  way. 

Of  course,  they  can’t  walk  easily,  and  all  sorts  of 
diseases  set  in,  and  the  poor  foot  often  becomes  decayed. 


Chinese  Ladies  with  Bound  Feet 


There  is  a Chinese  proverb  which  says,  “ For  every 
pair  of  small  feet  there  has  been  shed  a bucket  of  tears.” 
You  can  see  how  easily  this  may  be  true. 

I am  glad  to  say  that  our  missionaries  have  been  able, 
by  God’s  help,  to  do  a very  great  deal  to  stop  this  terrible 
custom.  The  practise  was  very  much  discouraged  among 
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the  Christian  women,  and  in  the  girls’  boarding-schools 
the  girls  have  their  feet  the  natural  size,  and  they  are  able 
to  walk  and  run  and  plav  about,  as  you  heard  just  now 
that  Yindee  was  able  to  do. 

The  missionaries  formed  an  anti-foot-binding  society, 
and  that  society  has  done  splendid  work  in  spreading 
literature  on  the  dangers  to  health  and  the  limitations  of 
the  usefulness  of  those  women  who  bind  their  feet. 

I am  glad  to  say  that  many  leading  Chinese  ladies  and 
gentlemen  have  heartily  supported  this  movement ; and 
to-day  the  feeling  on  the  subject  in  China  is  changing. 
Most  of  the  daughters  of  the  officials  are  now  allowed  to 
have  natural-sized  feet,  and  many  of  the  ladies  are  un- 
binding theirs. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  anti-foot-binding  society  did 
was  to  take  a large  hall  and  to  arrange  for  a big  object- 
lesson.  They  didn’t  have  dolls  either,  like  I have  had 
to-day;  they  had  two  kinds  of  girls. 

First  of  all,  they  had  some  of  the  old-fashioned  sort, 
with  little  tiny  feet,  just  this  size,  and  they  hobbled  across 
the  platform,  and  people  could  see  in  what  pain  they 
were.  Then  in  came  a jolly,  bouncing  lot  of  girls  with 
unbound  feet,  running  and  jumping,  and  having  all  sorts 
of  games ; and  everybody  could  see  how  healthy  and 
happy  they  were. 

The  audience  cheered  at  the  sight,  and  the  great  change 
that  has  been  effected  is  just  one  of  the  many  things  for 
which  the  Chinese  women  have  to  thank  the  missionaries 
and  Christ  who  sent  them. 
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